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PEACE IN INDUSTRY IS THE AIM OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION SERVICE 


HuGuH L. Kerwin, DirecToR OF CONCILIATION 
United STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


By far, the largest number of industrial dis- 
putes are settled eventually through negotiation. 
It is clearly to the advantage of both workers and 
eaployers, as well as of the public, that the dis- 
petes be adjusted before rather than after stoppage 
of work occurs, thus avoiding the economic waste and 
hardships attending idle workers, factories, and 
sills. To this task the Conciliation Service of the 
U. S. Department of Labor is devoted. Its efforts 
are directed towards the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, and to the adjustment of disputes while 
plant operations continue. 


Conciliation of labor disputes was one of the 
principal functions assigned by Congress to the 
U. S. Department of Labor when that department was 
first organized in 1913. The law provides that "fhe 
Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as smedia- 
tor and to appoint comatsstoners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever in his judgment the inter- 
ests of tndustrial peace may require it to be done." 


During the 22 years of its existence, the 
Conciliation Service has maintained its general pol- 
icy of not intervening in a trade dispute unless re- 
quested to do so by one or both of the parties di- 
rectly concerned, except in emergency cases when 
public welfare demanded interference. The usual 
mediation procedure of the Conciliation Service is 
to bring together the parties to a dispute for an 
micable solution of their difficulties. This con- 
ference method of settling industrial disputes by 
the parties themselves plays an important role in 


the establishment of friendly relationship and mu- 
tual understanding between employers and their em- 
ployees. 

Conciliation may be defined as the peaceful 
consideration and adjustment of differences by work- 
ers and employers themselves, under the direction 
and advice of an impartial third person. Since con- 
ciliation involves agreement on the disputed points 
by the parties to the controversy, it is generally 
regarded as amore satisfactory form of settlement 
of labor disputes than any other method. 


In recent years there has been a growing use 
of the conciliation services of the Department of 
Labor for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Since its organization in 1913, the Conciliation 
Service has settled 13,500 labor disputes ---strikes, 
lockouts, and threatened strikes and lockouts -- in- 
volving more than 14,500,000 workers. It is im- 
possible to approximate the number of workers, far 
from the scene of the dispute, who were dependent to 
a greater or less degree on the operation of the af- 
fected plants for their employment. 


That thé conciliation method of establishing 
friendly relations between employers and employees 
has been generally successful is demonstrated by its 
present extensive use and its acceptance throughout 
the country. The demand for the assistance of the 
Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
comes from workers and employers, from public of- 
ficials, and others concerned with industrial dis- 
putes in their plants or localities. 








Since the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the U. S. Conciliation Service has 
rendered every possible assistance to the National 
Labor Board and its successor the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, to the regional labor boards, and to 
the special Steel and Textile Labor Relations Boards. 
These Boards have jurisdiction over disputes aris- 
ing from Section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The U. S. Conciliation Service 
does not attempt to handle Section 7 (a) cases un- 
less specifically requested by officials of the 
various Boards. Similarly, the National and Region- 
al Labor Relations Boards refer to the Department of 
Labor cases presented to them which do not come 
under their jurisdiction. 
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THE SECRETARY OF LABOR ARBITRATES A LABOR DISPUTE IN THE CIGAR INDUSTRY 


The Secretary of Labor is often called upon 
to arbitrate industrial disputes that are voluntari- 
ly submitted to her by the parties concerned. In 
submitting their case for arbitration, the employers 
and workers involved in a labor dispute must previ- 
ously agree to accept the decision of the arbitrator 
as final. This constitutes the principal difference 
between conciliation and arbitration. The procedure 
involved in arbitrating labor disputes is illustra- 
ted in a recent decision of the Secretary of Labor 
affecting the cigar industry in Tampa, Fla. 


PARTIES AGREE TO ARBITRATE. On December 19, 
1933, certain cigar manufacturers in Tampa, Fla., 
and the Cigar Makers' International Union of America 
entered into an agreement relating to working condi- 
tiois in their industry in Tampa. They agreed to 
negotiate a wage scale for the cigar workers and to 
submit all their disputes to the Department of Labor 
for arbitration. 


Negotiations and conferences between repre- 
sentatives of employers and the union resulted in 
the adoption on September 10, 1934, of a list of 
wage rates and prices for a large variety of types 
and sizes of cigars manufactured in Tampa. 


A DISPUTE ARISES. The special cigar known as 
the "Ruy Lopez", manufactured by Gradiaz-Annis & Co. 
of Florida, was not included in the list because it 


For many years the Conciliation Service 4 
the Department of Labor has also cooperated wit) 
conciliation agencies in the various States. This 
combination of local and Federal action has prove; 
exceedingly helpful in effecting speedy settlement | 
in many difficult industrial disputes. The State 
mediators are as arule familiar with local condi- 
tions, while the Federal commissioners of concilia- 
tion bring to the case the benefit of their experi- 
ence in other similar situations. There is hardly | 
another agency of the Government which has a closer 
human contact with the economic and industrial prob- 
lems of the country than the Conciliation and Media- | 
tion Services of the State and Federal Governments. 








had been previously agreed that the company would 
discontinue its manufacture. However, after the 
list of prices and wages had been adopted, the com 
pany refused to discontinue the manufacture of the 
"Ruy Lopez" cigar. Many of the manufacturers and 
the workers demanded that the company either cease 
manufacturing this type of cigar or submit to the 
wage committee the determination of appropriate price 
and wage rates for this. brand. A strike was 
threatened but was temporarily warded off by the 
local compliance office of the N. R. A. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR HOLDS HEARINGS. 0 
arrive at a permanent solution of the difficulties, 
the Department of Labor sent a commissioner of con- 
Ciliation to Tampa to hold hearings on the case. At 
these hearings, which were held in November 1934, 
the company and the workers again agreed to submit 
the entire controversy to the Department of Labor 
for arbitration. Additional hearings of the parties 
affected and of specialists in the cigar manufactur 
ing field were held in Washington, and on January 16, 
1935, the award was rendered by the Secretary o! 
Labor. 


THE FINDINGS IN THE CASE. The Secretary of 


Labor found: 
1. That Gradiaz-Annis & Co. 
and was bound by the agreement 


had entered into 
regarding 
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rates to be paid employees engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars in Tampa, Fla. 

2. That the wage and price list agreed upon 
on September 10, 1934, did not set a price 
or a wage rate for the "Ruy Lopez” type of 
cigar manufactured by the company. 

3. That the responsibilities for the omission 
of this type of cigar from the price and 
wage list rested entirely upon the company 
because of its failure to submit this item 
to the wage committee. 

y. That the wage scale requested by the union 
namely $21.50 per thousand, was too high 
to conform with the rules on the basis of 
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which the price and wage scales had been 
determined by the wage committee. 

That the rate proposed by the company, 
namely $9 per thousand, was too low for 
Similar reasons. 


THE DECISION. 


fore ruled: 
That Gradiaz-Annis & Co. pay a minimum labor 


The Secretary of Labor there- 


cost of $11.50 per thousand cigars of the “Ruy 
Lopez" type. Of this amount, according to the usual 
custom, 67 percent, or $7.70, shall go to the cigar 
rollers. This rate conforms with the wage and price 


list adopted on September 10, 1934. 





DEATH RATE AMONG OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The death rate among unskilled workers is al- 
most twice as high as that among other occupational 
groups. An analysis of a recent report of the U. S. 
Public Health Service shows that the number of 
deaths for every 1,000 male workers varied from 7 in 
the professional group to 13 for unskilled workers. 
The death rate for unskilled workers was 50 percent 
higher than the death rate for all other workers 
combined. As compared with every 100 deaths among 
unskilled workers in 1930, there were 53 among the 
professions, sS6 among business managers, officials, 
and owners, 56 among Clerks and other office workers, 
and 63 among skilled industrial workers. 


Tuberculosis of the lungs, pneumonia, and ac- 
cidents bear the closest relation to the job, 
proved the greatest occupational hazards. 
losis of the lungs caused 13 out of every 100 deaths 


and 
Tubercu- 


among unskilled workers, compared with 5 out of 
every 100 deaths among professional and business 
men, The death rate from tuberculosis was more than 


twice as high for unskilled workers as it was for 
all workers combined. For business men, however, 
the death rate from tuberculosis was only one-half 
as high as for all workers combined. 


The death rate from accidents was highest 
among Skilled workers. Accidents caused 4 out of 
every 100 deaths in this group. 


Suicide, 


The death rate from liver disease, 


men than for workers. 


100,000 gainfully employed men. 


In 1930, 910 deaths occurred for 


deaths, listed by causes, follows: 

Heart disease 175 Suicide 
Tuberculosis of the lungs 88 Accidents 
Cancer 82 Diabetes 
Pneumonia 69 Liver disease 
Kidney disease 58 All other causes 
Brain hemorrhage 42 


States 


and business group 


States 


diabetes, 
and heart disease was higher for business 


every 
The number of these 


35 
30 
12 
11 
308 


The tendeacy for the death rate to be higher 
in manual occupations is more apparent in the United 


than in Great Britain. 
the death rate 


For the professional 
in the United 


is lower than in England, but for skilled, 
Semiskilled, and unskilled workers the death rate is 
in the United States than in England. It is 


higher 


29 pefcent higher among unskilled workers. 


Shows that for every 
and business men in England, 
United States; 


A comparison of the death rate of an equal 
number of workers in the United States and England 


100 deaths among professional 
92 deaths occur in the 
for every 100 deaths among skilled 


workers in England, 103 die in the United States; 
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129 


113 die in the United States; 
in England, 


England, 
100 deaths among unskilled workers 
die in the United States. 

Racial characteristics, 
and the nature of the job are mentioned by the 


the standard of liv- 
ing, 
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of the excess in the death rate among unskilled 
workers as compared with other occupational groups. 
"Whatever the causes", the report adds, “the excess 
of deaths itn the lower economic levels offersa 
challenge of the first order to health authorities." 





WAGES AND EARNINGS OF SILK AND RAYON TEXTILE WORKERS 


Hourly wages of the silk- and rayon-textile 
workers increased 63 percent under the President's 
Reemployment Agreement and the silk and rayon code. 
Actual average weekly earnings 
ranging from 5 percent in the case of loom fixers, 


to 40 percent in the 


increased in amounts 


the highest paid occupation, 
less skilled occupations. 


These and other facts are presented in the 
second of a series of studies on the textile indus- 
try prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ia 
accordance with the President's Executive Order of 
September 26, 1934, immediately following the set- 
tlement of the strike in the textile industry. 4 
summary of the first report on the cotton-textile 
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industry was pubMished in the February issue of the 
Labor laformation Bulletin. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


in the silk and 
cents per hour. Ia 


In April 1933, 
rayon industry averaged 24 


wage earners 


Hourly wages advanced most rapidly for the 
lowest-paid workers. 1933, the average 
hourly wage for all workers was 53 percent higher 
than in April 1933. The hourly wage of the workers 
in the lowest-paid quarter was 68 percent higher, 
while that of the upper quarter advanced by 43 per- 


In August 





























August 1933, under the President's Reemployment cent. By August 1934, the hourly earnings of the 
Agreement, hourly wages rose to 378 cents, and in lowest-paid quarter of the workers employed advanced 
August 1934, under the silk and rayon code, they ad- 74 percent over their April 1933 average, while that 
vanced further to yo# cents. of the upper group advanced 53 percent. 
— 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF SILK AND RAYON TEXTILE WORKERS 
APRIL 1933 AUGUST 1933 AUGUST 1934 
NUMBER Percent NUMBER Percent NUMBER Percent 
EARNINGS OF of oF of OF of 
= WORKERS total WORKERS total WORKERS total 
i) ee 41,713 100.0 23,728 100.0 28,959 100.0 
| Less than 224 cents......... 17,005 40.8 1,136 4.8 77 0.3 
222 and less than 274 cents. 9,179 22.0 719 3.0 858 ia 
274 and less than 80 cents.. 2,562 6.1 267 2.2 92 3 
20 and less than 824 cents.. 2,658 6.4 919 3.9 1,101 3.8 
824 and less than 85 cents.. 1,976 4.7 6,625 27.9 7,288 25.2 
85 and less than 40 cents... 2,730 6.6 8,985 16.8 5, 887 18.5 
|} 40 and less than 45 cents... 1,955 4.6 2,899 12.3 8,902 13.4 
45 and less than 50 cents... 1,193 2.9 2,091 8.8 3,110 10.7 
| 50 and less than 60 cents... 1, 368 3.3 2,604 11.0 3, 488 12.2 
| 60 and less than 70 cents... 612 1.4 1, 377 5.8 2, 129 7.3 
: 70 cents end OVOP. cccccccees 480 £52 1,101 4.6 2,077 r.f 



































Out of every 1,000 workers employed in the 

Silk and rayon industry in -- 
April 1933, 410 earned less than 2a% cents per hour 
690 earned less than 30 cents per hour 
940 earned less than so cents per hour 
990 earned less than 70 cents per hour 
kuguSt 1933, 50 earned less than 2ak cents per hour 
90 earned less than 30 cents per hour 
785 earned less than 50 cents per hour 
955 earned less than 70 cents per hour 
August 1934, 3 earned less than a2aé cents per hour 
20 earned less than 30 cents per hour 
730 earned less than so cents per bour 
930 earned less than 70 cents per hour 


Loom fixers, the highest paid 
ers in the silk and rayon industry, 
cents per hour in August 1934. This 
of 43 percent over their April 1933 
pickers, 


group of work- 
averaged 76.5 
is an increase 
The 
redrawers, and 


average. 
wage increase for quillers, 
bobbin boys, 
averaged from 78 to 100 percent. 


the lower-paid groups in the industry, 


Of the four geographic areas where the silk 
is concentrated, the South had 
the lowest hourly wage rates. Patterson, N. J., and 
New England had the highest rates. 


and rayon industry 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of the silk- and 
textile workers declined sharply after 1929. 


rayon- 
From 








In 1931, the aver- 
In April 1933, 
In August 
1933, the average weekly earnings advanced to $15. 2s. 


1925 to 1929 they averaged $21. 
age was $17.10, and in 1932, $13.50. 
the low point of $11.20 was reached. 


1933 to August 1934, inclusive. During this period, 
hourly wages advanced from 37% to 40 cents. But 
this increase in the hourly earnings was offset bya 
reduction in the number of hours worked from 36.7 to 


Actual weekly earnings in August 1933 aver- 
aged $28.15 for loom fixers, $16.75 for mill weavers, 





about 34 per week. 


fore, remained about the same. 


Actual weekly earnings, 
In August 1933, 

















AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF SILK AND RAYON WORKERS, BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
APRIL 1933 AUGUST 1933 AUGUST 1934 
OCCUPATION MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 
Loom fixers.......-.-. | $26.68 None $28.15 Yone $28.17 None 
Warpers. .ccccccccccecs 17.66 $12.94 18.58 $16. 638 21.23 $14.85 
DN cccckundsesion 138.34 11.39 16.70 15.28 16.74 16.31 
DplMRePSs oc ccccccescs ° 12.06 9.01 18. 45 12.09 14.99 11. 25 
Winderd. cccscvecoceces None 8.25 None 11.89 None 10.738 
ORR cacccncseses None 8.16 None 12. 45 None 11.89 
PIG, cicetintwetnde None 7.78 None 18. 40 None 11.25 
Redrawers. cccccccccccs None 7.39 None 11. 32 None 10. 49 
Bobbin boys......eeee. 8.09 None 10.72 None 11.65 None 
































and $11.65 for bobbin boys. Weekly earnings ad- 
vanced s percent for loom fixers, 17 percent for 
warpers, 25 percent for weavers and spinners, and 
about 4o percent for the least skilled workers over 
earnings in April 1933. 


This rapid rise in weekly earnings was not 


Sustained during the 13-month period from August 





How MUCH OF THE PW.A. CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR GOES DIRECTLY To LABOR ? 


More than $320,000,000 was paid out in wages 
to workers directly employed on construction jobs 
financed by the Public Works Administration since 
its beginning in July 1933 and up to December 1934, 
inclusive. In addition, $671,000,000 was spent for 
A large percentage of the amount spent 

went to pay wages in manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation fields. 


materials. 
On materials 


~° 





out of every 100 workers employed made less than $1 | 
per week, while in August 1934, 19 out of every 100 | 
made less than this amount. Again in August 1933, | 
$1, out of every 100 workers employed, earned less 
than $14 per week, while in August 1934, 49 out of 
every 100 made less than this amount. In August of 
both years, 11 percent made more than $23 per week. 





Approximately 344 
spent by the P. W. A. on its construction program, 
as a whole, went directly to labor in wage payments 
for work done at the site of construction. The re 
maining 65% cents was spent on materials. 

The proportion of money spent on direct labor 
and on materials varies widely with the nature of 
the construction proiect. For instance, in forestry 
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cents out of every dollar went to 


work nearly 69 
labor directly and 31 cents was spent on materials. 


For railroad-shop work, on the other hand, only 23 
cents went to pay rolls directly and 77 cents was 
spent on materials. 


dollar spent for labor on road building, 70 cents 
went to semiskilled and unskilled workers and 30 
cents to skilled labor. Building construction ranked 
second in the amount of money disbursed in pay rolls. 
On this type of project, 


Skilled workers averaged 











FORESTRY WORK ROAD BUILDING 
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$354,000,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECLAIMATION 


#55, 500,000 $66,200,000 





COST OF DIRECT LABOR AND MATERIALS ON PWA. CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


WATER & SEWERAGE SYSTEM 
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$46,800,000 
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Nearly one-half of the total amount of money 
disbursed by the P. W. A. for direct wages went to 


workers employed on road construction. Out of every 





<> 


approximately 62 cents out of every dollar paid out 
in wages, while semiskilled and unskilled labor re- 
ceived the remaining 38 cents. 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1935 


Approximately 200,000 more workers were em- 
ployed in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries in February 1935 
Weekly wages of 


than in the previous month. 


the workers employed in these 


combined industries were $10,800,000 larger. These 
estimates are based on reports of 90 manufacturing 
and 17 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased by 213,000, from 6,596,000 in Janu- 
6,809,000 in February. Average weekly pay 
rolls advanced by $10,100,000, from $130,500,000 in 
January to approximately $140,600,000 in February. 


Estimated employment 


ary to 


Gains in employment were reported by 72 of 
the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed. Pay-roll 
increases occurred in 76 industries. Large gains in 
employment and pay rolls were reported in the fol- 
lowing major industries: 

EMPLOYMENT PAYROLL 

INCREASE INCREASE 

Percent Percent 
Men's clothing 9.4 25.9 
Automobiles 8.7 19.7 
Women's clothing 6.7 15.8 
Machines, tools $.2 8.6 
Steel works and rolling mills 5.0 18.3 
Foundries and machine shops 4.0 8.1 


Substantial increases in employment were also 
reported by a number of industries closely allied to 
construction, sawnills, 


building such as glass, 


plumbing supplies, brick, and cement. 


Outstanding among the 18 industries which em 
ployed February than in January 
were beet sugar, Slaughtering and meat packing, and 


fewer workers in 


canning. 
EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASED IN THE DURABLE-GOODS IN- 


DUSTRIES. 
ployment 


The durable-goods industries provided em- 
to 3,002,000 in February, compared with 
2,863,000 in the previous month. This makes an in- 
crease of 139,000. All groups of industries engaged 
in the manufacturing of durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, iron and steel, lumber, and building sup- 
plies, employed more workers in February than in the 


previous month. The gains in employment were: 


47,900 in transportation equipment 


24,000 in iron and steel 


21,900 in machinery manufacturing 


21,100 lumber 
9,300 
8,400 


6,200 


in 
in nonferrous metals 
in stone, clay, and glass 


in railroad-repair shops 


Total estimated employment in the durable 
goods industries in February was 295,000 larger thap 
in February a year ago. Railroad-repair shops and 
the stone, clay, and glass industries were the only 
two groups in this class of industries which en- 
ployed fewer workers in February of this year tha 
in February 1934. Employment declined by 2,400 in 
railroad-repair shops and by 700 in stone, clay, and 
glass. These losses were more than offset 
creases of 91,900 transportation 
80,800 in machinery manufacturing; 
and steel; 


by in- 
equipment; 
34,30 
23,400 in nonferrous metals; and 
in the lumber industry. 


in 
in iron 
21, 100 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASED IN THE NONDURABLE-GOODS 
INDUSTRIES. Approximately 3,807,000 workers were 
engaged in manufacturing nondurable goods in Febrv- 
ary 1935. This makes an increase of 75,000 over the 
3,732,000 employed Food products was 
the only industry which employed fewer workers in 
February than in January. In this industry employ- 
ment declined by 3,700. The remaining 7 groups of 
industries engaged in the manufacture of nondurable 
goods employed more workers. 


in January. 


The gains in employ- 
ment were: 


52,100 in textiles 
10 , 600 
5,900 
3,300 
1,800 


1,100 


in leather and its products 


in paper and printing 
in chemicals 

rubber 

tobacco products 


in 
in 
Compared with a year ago, total employment in 
the nondurable-goods industries increased by 46,000. 
The tobacco industry employed 6,600 fewer workers; 
chemicals, 4,000; rubber, 1,900; and the food indus- 


try, 800. These losses were more than offset by 
gains in employment of 26,000 in textiles; 4,200 in 
leather and its products; and 10,400 in the un 
classified industries. 

PAY ROLLS 


PAY ROLLS INCREASED IN THE DURABLE-GOODS IN- 


DUSTRIES. The total weekly pay roll in the durable 
goods industries advanced from $59,700,000 in Janv- 
ary to $66,700,000 in February -- an increase of ap- 


proximately $7,000,000. 
industries 


All groups of durable-goods 


reported larger weekly pay rolls is 
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February. The gains in the weekly wage income of the in the durable group. Over the 12month period, the 
durable workers employed were: gains in the purchasing power of the workers em- 
rger than $2,634,000 in transportation equipment ae eee 
shops and 1,726,000 in iron and steel $3,925,000 in transportation equipment 
the only 828,000 in machinery manufacturing 3,255,000 in iron and steel 
hich em 574,000 in lumber 2,957,000 in machinery manufacturing 
year thas 
2,400 in 
slay, and 
by ie ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
gre FEBRUARY 1935, JANUARY 4935, and FEBRUARY 1934 

1D ifos 
id 21, 100 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
SLE-Goops INDUSTRY FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY 
cers were 1935* 19358 1934 
. All industries. .........+++| 6,809,000 | 6,595,700 | 6,518, 200 
over the 
lucts was Durable goods groups: 3,002,200 | 2,863,400 | 2,753,800 
we & Iron and steel... +s sees 606, 500 582, 500 572, 200 
} mee NE oe ao ie kg 6 we 720, 900 699, 000 640, 100 
pangs Transportation equipment. ... . 568, 600 520, 700 876, 700 
weve Railrosd-repair shops ......- 255, 000 248, 800 257, 400 
nial Nonferrous metals ...-...- 228, 800 21%, 500 200, 400 
lumber «wc cece ec eeeee 453,700 $32,600 #32, 600 
Stone, clay, and glass. ...-+- 173, 700 165, 300 174%, 400 
Nondurable goods groups: 3,806,800 | 3,732,300 | 3,760,400 
ll a e l, 603, 300 t. 551,200 i, 577, 300 
Leather 2 eee ec cece vvers 296, 300 285,700 292, 100 
a a a a ee ee 627,000 630, 700 627, 800 
sia th ee a a ee ee 79, 300 78, 200 85, 900 
ae Paper and printing. ......-. 513, 600 507,700 #94, 500 
aaenane PR an 6 6 HRA HD OSS 368, 300 361,000 $68, 300 
4 ‘ant  SEREEEEEE EEE 111,700 109, 900 118, 600 
; Unclassified... . eee ev eee 211,300 207, 900 200, 900 
fset by 
4,200 in * Pp ? 
ian oie reliminary Revised 
569,000 in railroad-repair shops 821,000 in aonferrous metals 
367,000 in nonferrous metals 796,000 in lumber 
ODS IK 285,000 in stone, clay, and glass 325,000 in railroad-repair shops 
durable Compared with February of last year, the 338,000 is stone, clay, aad gless 
in Jaau- § total weekly pay roll in the durable-goods indus- PAY ROLLS INCREASED IN MONDURABLE-GOODS IB- 
e of ap- Ff tries shows an increase of $12,200,000. Pay-roll pustaies. The weekly wage bill of the sondurable- 
a gains occurred in all groups of industries included goods industries in february was approximately 
11S 108 
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$73,900,000, or $3,100,000 larger than in the previ- the only group among the nondurable-goods industries 
ous month. With the exception of a small reduction which reported a smaller weekly pay roll than iy 
($15,000) in the weekly pay rolls of the tobacco in- February 1934. The decline amounted to $104,000. 
dustry, all nondurable-goods industries had larger Over the 12month period the gains in the incomes pay 
pay rolls in February than in January. The largest of the workers employed in these industries were: B 1929 
increase occurred in the textile group. It amounted $2,090,000 in textiles numbe 
to $1,900,000. In the other groups, the gains in 1,204,000 in paper and printing corm 
the weekly wage income of the workers employed 494,000 in chemicals carve 
net hc 
ment 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IM MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
FEBRUARY 1935, JANUARY 41935, and FEBRUARY 1934 yg 
AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
smeeatay FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY m. 
1935* 1935% 1934 
F 
All industries ......+ ++. «| $180,618,000 | $130, 503,000 $123, 395,000 
Durable goods groups: 66,729,000 | 59,746,000 | 54,516,000 
Iron and steel... 2. ee es 14%,52%,000 12, 798,000 11, 269,000 ‘ 
Machinery . 2. «see ceccee 15,210,000 14, 382,000 12, 253,000 
Transportation equipment... 16, 302,000 13, 668, 000 12,377,000 
Railroad-repair shops 6,510,000 5,941,000 6, 185,000 
Nonferrous metals .....-. %, 647,000 4, 280,000 3,826,000 
Lumber « ws eo cece ee eee 6,486,000 5,872,000 5,650,000 
Stone, clay, and glass .... $,090,000 2,805, 000 2,956,000 
Nondurable goods groups: 73,889,000 70,757,000 68,879,000 
ee ee ee ae 26, 766, 000 24%, 866, 000 24,676,000 
MAT nt 4 6% - 5, 763,000 5, 337,000 5,708,000 
aa ao ene a4 eee ee 12,731,000 12, 696, 000 12,352,000 
eee ee ee 908,000 923, 000 1,012,000 
Paper and printing. ..... 12,501,000 12, 397, 000 11,297,000 = 
Chemicals ’ 6 « @. 8 & © 6:6 2 7, 751,000 7, 620, 000 7, 257,000 
2. 2 os) es oe ee ees 2,493,000 2,407,000 * 261,000 vith 
ONNNEE og es «5 we 6 40 4,976,000 #,511,000 4%, 316,000 calle 
wes 
* Preliminary = Revised — 
worke: 
pay ré 
ranged in amounts from $35,000 in foodstuffs to 379,000 in foodstuffs 
$426,000 in leather and its products. 232,000 in rubber 1.2, 
The total wage income of the workers employed 55,000 in leather and its products and 
in the nondurable-goods industries was $5,000,000 660,000 in unclassified industries 
larger in February than 12 months ago. Tobacco was 








lustries 
than ig 
104 ,000. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The story of what happened to employment and 
pay rolls im manufacturing industries from January 
1919 through February 1935 is told by means of index 
numbers in the chart presented below. The dotted 
curve tells the story of employment, and the solid 
curve refers to pay rolls. 


The index numbers used here are a simple 
method of telling the relative conditions of employ- 


1,000 workers employed on the average during 
1923-25, 812 workers had jobs in 
February 1935, 788 in January 1935, and 777 in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Employment in February was thus 
3.2 percent higher than in January and 4.5 percent 
higher than in February of last year. It was 33 
percent higher than in February 1933. 


every 
the base period, 


The pay-roll index for February 1935 was 69.1, 
compared with 64.1 in January and 60.6 in February 





ment and pay rolls from month to month, compared 
EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS in the MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
3 year average 1923-1925 -100 
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with the employment and pay rolls of a given period, 
talled the base. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wes the 3 years, 1923, 1924, and 1925, as the base 
from which it measures cl ages in the number of 
wrkers employed per month and in the average weekly 
pay roll. 

The employment 
compared with 78.8 
1934. 


index for February 1935 was 
the previous month 
This means that for 


f.2, in 


ad 77.7 in February 


the year previous. This means that for every $100 
paid out in weekly wages during the base periai, 
1923-25, factory workers received $69.10 this Febru- 
ary compared with $64.10 in the previous month and 
$60.60 in February 1934. In other words, the weekly 
wage income of factory workers in February 1935 was 
7.8 percent higher than in January and 14.0 percent 
higher than in February a year ago. It was 72 per- 
cent higher than in February 2 years ago. 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment in manufacturing industries in 
February 1935 averaged 36.5 hours per week compared 
with 35 hours in January and 36 hours in February 
1934. Earnings per hour averaged 56.5 cents in Feb- 
ruary, compared with an equal amount in January and 
§3 cents in February of last year. The 1935 aver- 
ages are based on actual hours of work in 21,336 es- 
tablishments employing 3,461,675 wage earners. The 
1934 figures are based on reports from 13,792 eSs- 


tablishments employing 2,601,433 wage earners. 
HOURS AND WAGES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


In five selected representative durable-goods 
industries the average weekly hours and the average 
hourly earnings in February 1935 were -—- 


Weekly hours: 


39.5 in automobiles 

36.5 in foundries and machine shops 

35.5 im blast furnaces and rolling mills 
34.5 in sawmills 

32.5 in brick manufacturing 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


70.0 in automobiles 

67.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 

47.5 in brick manufacturing 

43.5 in sawmills 


In five selected representative nondurable- 
goods industries the average weekly hours and the 
average earnings per hour in February 1935 were -- 


Weekly hours: 
38.5 in paper and pulp 
38.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
35.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
35.0 in petroleum refining 
34.0 in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
84.0 in tires and inner tubes 
78.0 in petroleum refining 
$5.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
52.5 in paper and pulp 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


With the exception of a slight reduction 


{a hoér) in the average hours worked per week in the 


slaughtering and meat packing industry, the selecte; 
representative durable- and nondurable-goods indus 


tries averaged more hours per week this February : 


than in February of last year. The increase in the 


hours worked ranged from slightly less than 4 hour 


per week in petroleum refining to 4 hours per wee 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 


All the 
and nondurable- goods 


10 selected representative durable 
industries averaged higher 
earnings per hour in February 1935 than in February 
a year ago. Increases of from 5 to 8 cents per hour 
were reported in automobiles, 
blast furnaces and rolling mills, petroleum refining, 


In the remaining five 


brick manufacturing, 


and tires and inner tubes. 
representative industries the increases in hourly 
earnings varied from slightly more than # cent per 
hour in cotton-goods manufacturing to 3.3 cents in 


foundries and machine shops. 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The wage incomes of workers employed in maav- 
February 
compared with $20 in the previous 


facturing industries in 
$20.95 per week, 
month and $19 per week in February a year ago. These 
averages are based on total pay-roll reports, which 
as well as full-time employees. 
The 1935 earnings are based op reports from 23,659 
establishments with 3,737,389 employees. The 19% 
average is calculated from reports of 18,101 estab 
lishments employing 3,273,694 wage earners. 


1935 averaged 


include part-time 


The average weekly earnings of workers er 
ployed in the five selected representative durable 
goods industries were: 


$27.85 in automobiles 
23.80 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
21.95 in foundries and machine shops 
15.30 im brick manufacturing 
14.95 in sawmills 


In the five selected nondurable-goods indus 
tries the weekly wage incomes of the workers en 
ployed averaged -- 


$28.10 in tires and inner tubes 

27.20 in petroleum refining 

21.70 in slaughtering and meat packing 
20.30 in paper and pulp 

13.50 im cotton-goods maaufacturing 
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The average weekly wage income of the workers the other 7 industries the increases in the weekly 

in all the ao selected industries was higher in Feb- earnings of the workers employed were: $1.90 in 

selected} vary of this year than a year ago. In blast fur- brick manufacturing; $1.80 in paper and pulp; $1.25 

S indus naces and rolling mills the workers averaged $5.20 in foundries and machine shops; $1.25 in petroleum 

February: gore per week than last year; in automobiles, $3.80 refining; 90 cents in slaughtering and meat packing; 
e in the mre; and in tires and inner tubes, $3.50 more. In and 55 cents in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


+ hour 
per weet © 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


durable 
Bs BITUMINOUS COAL. Employment increased by POWER AND LIGHT. Between January and Febru- 
5,000 and pay rolls by $719,000 between January and ary 1935 employment decreased by 1,600 to a total of 
sale February 193s. In February, 372,000 miners were em- 263,000. The weekly pay roll iecreased slightly to 
_ — ployed at a weekly pay roll of $7,305,000. Employ- a total of $7,450,000. Power and light workers 
uae nent averaged about 30 hours per week. At the rate earned about $29.50 for 39.5 hours of work and aver- 
apes of 72 cents per hour, miners earned $21.10 per week. aged 74.5 cents per hour. 
J 
cent per Both employment and the weekly pay roll were HOTELS. Employment in February increased by 
cents in higher this February than in the year previous — en- 4,000 and the weekly pay roll by $094,000 over the 
ployment by 22,900, and the weekly pay roll by previous month. The hotel industry employed 272,000 
$1,270,000. Hourly earnings averaged 13.5 cents workers and paid them a total of $3,555,000 weekly. 
higher, and miners earned $2.70 more per week, al- The employed workers earned on the average $13.60 
in manu-} though on the average they worked 2 hours less than for a 48-hour week. Hourly wages averaged 30 cents. 


ee er ae. LAUNDRIES. Employment and the weekly pay 


previous 





CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS. The number of work- roll in February 1935 were approximately the same as 
ren ers employed in February 1935, exclusive of execu- in January. Laundries throughout the United States 
s, which tives and staff assistants, was 957,000. This rep- employed 185,500 workers at a weekly pay roll of 
ployees. resents an increase of 10,000 workers over January. $2,820,000. The workers averaged 36 cents per hour 
M 23,659 The monthly pay roll declined $7,205,000 to a total and made $15.20 for yo# hours of work. 
nite of $114,800,000. Average earnings of individual SYEING su CLEANING. Enplcynent aed the weeb- 

where Goclined fron Siap to Sia per meats. ly pay roll remained the same as in January. The 

Railroads employed 6,900 fewer workers this 41,100 workers employed received a total of $727,000 
‘ers Wl february than a year ago. The monthly pay roll, weekly. They worked 40.5 hours per week at an aver- 
Soretie- however, was $3,725,000 larger, and the workers av- age wage of 43.5 cents per hour. Weekly earnings 

eraged $4.80 more per month than a year ago. averaged $17.40. 
mills ELECTRIC RAILROADS, Employment and the week- 


ly pay roll in February 1935 remained the same as in NEW PUBLICATIONS 
January. Approximately 189,s00 workers received a asics te 2 = 
total of $5,395,000 per week. They worked on the 

average 45.5 hours per week at 61 cents per hour. 


, , , S 
S indu* ff Weekly earnings averaged $28.30. History of wages in the United States from co- 


lonial times to 1933. Bulletin No. 604. 


fers en 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. Eaploymeat declined Labor through the century, 1833-1933. (Revised.) 
by 2,700 and the weekly pay roll by $145,000 between Bulletin No. 60s. 
January and February 1935. Approximately 375,000 ; 
, Unemployment insurance and reserves in the United 
D wrkers were paid $10,550,000 per week during Febre- States: A selected list of recent references. 
e ary. They made $27.65 for a 38.s5- hour week, Bulletin No. 611. 








averaging about 74.5 cents per hour. 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 1935 


INDUSTRY .AND TRADE 


Following the sharp advances in December and 
January, industrial production in February increased 
by less than the usual seasonal amount, according to 
the report of the Federal Reserve Board. Steel-mill 
activity increased during the early part of February, 


shown on the chart of physical volume of industria] 
production prepared by the Federal Reserve Board. 

As shown on the chart, the index of industri- 
al production in February 1935 was approximately 89, 
as compared with 91 in January, 81 a year ago, aad 
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This decline con- 
3 weeks of March. In the 
automobile industry production comtinued to increase. 
Indications are that the output of automobiles for 
the first quarter of 1935 will be larger than in the 
corresponding period of any other year since 192. 


but declined later in the month. 
tinued through the first 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 
The story of what happened to industrial production 
in the United States from January 1919 to February 


1934, inclusive, is told by means of index numbers 


63 two years ago. This means that for every 100 
units of commodities (automobiles, cigarettes, pairs 
of shoes, radios, tons of steel, etc.) produced on 
the average per month during the base period, 1923-25, 


there were 89 such units produced in February 1935, 


91 in January, 81 in February 1934, and 63 is 
February 1933. Production this February was 2.2 
percent lower than in the previous month, but Ww 


percent higher than a year ago, and 41 percent high- 
er than 2 years ago. 
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The aggregate net profits of 659 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES 


industrial 


Of the 22 groups of corporations included in 





























and mercantile concerns, the class I railroads, and the sample, 2 registered losses in 1934, compared 
sa public utilities th 1934, as analyzed by the Fed- with 6 in 1933 and 11 in 1932. It must be emphasized 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, were $1,078,000,000, however, that a profit or a loss shown for a 
WET PROFITS and LOSSES 
NUMBER 
CORPORATION GROUPS oF 1934 1933 1932 1929 
COMPANIES § 
Pre, tercri ys $1,077, 900,000 | $805, 600,000 | $157, 800,000 | $3, 981,900,000 
Delemebiles «0 a to 8 6 10 9%, 600, 000 81, 100,000 31,200,000 $18, 100,000 
we. Ff $1,800,000 | 15,300,000 | 31,700,000 118, 100, 000 
Bakery products ...... 9 19, 100,000 24, 300,000 26,900,000 50, 200,000 
WBuilding supplies. .... 32 5, 300,000 6,500,000 25,100,000 61,800,000 
Chemicals and drugs .... 27 128, 100,000 100, $00,000 71, 800,000 202, 300,000 
Clothing and textiles .. 4 %, 200,000 28, 200,000 22,800,000 88, 200,000 
Electrical equipment 28 17, 200,000 8,900,000 16,400,000 15%, 200,000 
Food products . . . 2. « « $3 97,700,000 101, 200,000 97, 300,000 175, 100,000 
Household equipment... . 27 27, 200,000 19, 600,000 7,600,000 63,700,000 
leather and shoes. .... i 12,700,000 18, 300,000 $3,500,000 20, 500,000 
Machinery and tools... . 42 7, 100,000 11,900,000 27,400,000 66, 900, 000 
Metals and mining. .... $9 66, 100,000 $3, 300,000 21,500,000 193,400,000 
Office equipment ..... i! 17,800,000 7,900,000 300,000 $5,800,000 
Oil and petroleum. .... 27 24,700,000 2, 300,000 12,500,000 129,600,000 
Paper and printing $2 16, 300,000 6,400,000 1,800,000 52,600,000 
Public utilities (exclusive | 5 199,100,000 | 220,500,000 | 255,800,000 851, 300, 000 
of telephone companies). 
Railroads, class I .... - 32,300,000 13,800,000 139,200,000 896,800,000 
Railroad equipment .... 17 3,000,000 8,300,000 12,300,000 68,900,000 
a are. a. ee ° $0 10,200,000 57,400,000 134,200,000 365,000,000 
a eee ee ee ee 29 106,000,000 83,800,000 15, 700,000 183,900,000 
Pere re 2 ee . 20 88,800, 000 71,600,000 118, 200,000 110, 100,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 143 162,000,000 106, 200,000 23,400,000 323,400,000 





*Losses in 


italic type 








compared with $805,600,000 
1932, 


and $3,942,000,000 in 1929. 


The 


in 1933, $157,800,000 in 


1934 profits 


of the corporations covered were 34 percent larger 


than in 1933, and nearly seven times as large 
However, they were less 


1932, 
large as in 1929. 


as in 


than one-third as 


particular group does not necessarily mean 


the companies 
losses. 


During 1934 
dustries included 


included in the group 


» several 


important groups of 


that all 
made profits or 


ia- 


in the sample converted their 1933 











net losses into substantial profits. 
equipment group turned their $8,900,000 loss into a 
profit of $17,200,000. In the machinery and tools 
group, profits aggregated $7,100,000, as compared 
with a loss of $11,900,000 in 1933. In the building- 
supplies group, a loss of $6,500,000 was turned into 
a profit of $5,300,000. The railroad- equipment 
group converted their 1933 loss of $8,300,000 into a 
net profit of $3,000,000. 


The electrical- 


The 39 metal and mining firms covered by the 
Federal Reserve Bank's analysis showed increased 
profits from $33,300,000 in 1933 to $66,100,000 in 
1934. The 1934 profits of the 27 oil and petroleum 
companies covered were more than 11 times as large as 
a year ago. Their profits increased from $2,300,000 
to $24,700,000. 


The office equipment and the automobile parts 
and accessories groups more than doubled their prof- 
its during 1934. The profits of the 11 office- 
equipment firms rose from $7,900,000 to $17,800,000; 
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the profits of the 48 automobile parts and accesso 
ries firms advanced from $15,300,000 to $31,800,000, 
Substantial profit increases were also registered i, 
automobiles, chemicals and drugs, household equip 
ment, paper and printing, stores, tobacco, 
the.miscellaneous group. 


and is 


The clothing and textile group had their prof- 
its greatly reduced during 1934. The 44 companies 
included showed a profit of $4,200,000, compared 
with $24,200,000 in 1933. This is a reduction of 
nearly 75 percent. Reductions in profits were also 
registered in the bakery products, foodstuffs, leather 
and shoes, and public-utilities groups covered iy 
the sample. 


Class I railroads had a loss of $32,300,000 
during 1934, which is $18,500,000 more thas the 
loss they suffered in 1933. The 30 companies included 
in the steel group showed a loss of $10,200,000, 
compared with losses of $57,400,000 1933 and 
$134,200,000 in 1932. 


in 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Certain individual industries, such as automo- 
biles, construction, steel and railroad transporta- 
tion, play such an important role in the economic 
life of the Nation that their month to month output 
is often regarded as a barometer to tell the trend of 
economic conditions of the country as a whole. What 
happened to some of these major industries in Febru- 
ary 1935 is told in the following brief summaries: 


AUTOMOBILES. The total number of passenger 
cars and trucks produced in the United States is es- 
timated at 340,500 units — 47,800 cars more than in 
January and 108,800 cars more than in February 1934. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. Estimated output of bitumi- 
nous coal in February was 34,420,000 tons -- 1,97¢ ,000 
tons less than in January, but 1,720,000 tons more 
than in February of last year. 


BUILDING PERMITS. For the second consecutive 
month the number and value of building permits have 
shown a marked increase over the corresponding month 
of last year. The total value of building permits 
issued in 775 identical cities was $9,600,000 larger 
than in February 1934. lt amounted to approximately 


$39 , 560,000. 


COTTON TEXTILES. The cotton-textile industry 
consumed 470,000 bales of raw cotton in February. 
This was 69,000 bales less than in January and 1,000 
bales more than in February a year ago. 


ELECTRIC POWER. Production of electric power 
in February was estimated at 1,796 million kilowatt 
hours per week, which is about the same amount as in 
the previous month, and 97 million kilowatt hours 
more than in February 1934. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS. Class I rail- 
roads loaded, on the average, 582,500 freight cars 
per week during February. This is 28,500 cars per 
week more than in January, but 3,500 cars less per 
week than in February a year ago. 


RETAIL TRADE. The total value of sales of two 
large mail order houses in February was about the 
Same as in January. It was estimated at $41,570,000, 
or $4,440,000 more than in February 1934. 


STEEL. 
was 2,742,000 tonS--92,000 tons less than in January, 
but 651,000 tons more than in February a year ago. 


Production of steel ingots in February 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN FEBRUARY 1935 


PUBLIC WORKS. Approximately 272,000 workers 
were directly employed on Public Works Administration 
projects in February 1935. This is a reduction of 
72,000 from the previous month. The total pay roll 
for the month of February was more than $16,900,000. 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps had a total enrollment during Feb- 
ruary Of 374,000 persons, or 25,000 less than in Jan- 
vary. Their total pay roll for the month was approx- 
imately $16,300,000. 

EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAM. During the month of 
february, the Emergency Work Program of the Federal 
Relief Administration provided relief work to approx- 
imately 2,500,000 applicants. This is an increase of 
7,000, as compared with January. The total relief 
pay roll for the month was estimated at $66,000,000. 
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EMERGENCY RELIEF. Preliminary reports to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration from 142 
cities show that for the first time in recent years 
the number of cases in these cities receiving emer- 
gency relief from public funds failed to register an 
increase between January and February. 


The total number of cases (resident families 
and single persons) receiving unemployment relief in 
the 142 communities declined one-fifth of 1 percent. 
It was estimated at 2,193,000 for February, compared 
with 2,197,008 in the previous month. 


Total obligations incurred from public funds 
for emergency relief declined 10 percent, or by 
$7,000,000 -- from approximately $76,000,000 in Jan- 
uary to $69,000,000 in February. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1935 


WHOLESALE PRICES. The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices advanced nearly 1 percent from 
lauary to February. It was 8 percent higher than in 
february a year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of wholesale prices was 79,5 in February 1935, 


compared with 100 in 1926. It was 78.8 in January 
1935, and 73.6 in February 1934. This means that 
$79.50 could purchase in February 1935 the same 
amount of commodities that cost $100 in 1926. Last 
year the same commodities cost $73.60. 


























| 
. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
FEBRUARY FEBRUARY INCREASE (+) OR 
i TEM 19 26 1935 1934 DECREASE (-) FEB. 1934 
TO FEBRUARY 1935 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities..... Schiele oewe 100 79.5 73.6 + 8.0 
ON SORNCEE. os 560scscecsccns 100 79.1 61.3 + 29.0 
ee manera 100 77.4 66.0 + 17.3 
Semimanufactured articles..... 100 71.7 74.8 - 4.1 
Finished products.......seee- 100 81.5 77.0 + 5.8 























RETAIL FOOD PRICES. retail food 
prices in §1 large cities scattered throughout the 


United States advanced 34 percent between January and 


Average 


February. They were 13 percent higher this February 
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paid on the average 76 cents in February 1935, cop 
pared with 67% cents in February of last year. 
Of the 10 principal foodstuffs consumed in th 


average American household, lard showed the bigges 
































AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
FEBRUARY 1935 AND FEBRUARY 1934 
RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
vem FEB. 1935 FES. 1934 FEBRUARY 1934 TO FEBRUARY 1935 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound........... 8.3 7.9 + 0.4 + 5.1 
Butter, pound.......... 42.0 30.6 +11.4 + 37.3 
Milk, Gartecccccesccce 11.9 11.4 + .«§ + 4.4 
Rees, doseRecccccccccce 36.8 26.9 + 9.9 + 36.8 
Potatoes, pound........ 1.8 2.9 - 1.1 - 37.9 
Lard, pound.ccccccccece 18.2 9.9 + 8.3 + 83.8 
Pork chops, pound...... 30.3 23.8 + 6.5 + 27.3 
Round steak, pound..... 33.4 24.8 + 8.6 + 34.7 
Sugar, pound........... 5.5 5.5 No change Wo change 
Coffee, pound.......... 27.9 26.5 + 1.4 + §.3 
L_ ae 




















The Bureau of Labor Statistics ina- 
76.1 in February, 
compared with 100 in 1926, and 67.4 in February 1934. 
This means that for every dollar's worth of food 
bought 1926 the purchaser 


than a year ago. 
dex of retail food prices was 


in retail markets during 
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price advance in February over last year. It amounted 
to 8.3 or nearly 84 percent, 
Butter advanced 37 percent, and round steak 35 per- 
Potatoes, on the other hand, showed a declinx 
in price of approximately 38 percent. 


centS per pound, 


cent. 





STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR CONDITIONS 


HOURS and EARNINGS of WEWSBOYS 


Boys under 12 years of age engaged in selling 
newspapers in 1934 averaged 82 cents for 18 hours of 
boys 12 aud 13 years old made $1.30, 
and boys 14 and 15 years old earned $1.82 154 
hours of work per week. These and other facts con- 
hours of work, and earnings of 
engaged in newspaper selling and 


work per week; 
for 


cerning the age, 


children under 16 


delivery are contained in a recent report made by the 
Children's Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor a 
the request of the President of the United States. 


The average weekly earnings of the more thai 
4,000 children included in this study were $1.41 per 
This is about one-half of the weekly earnings 
of newsboys during the period of 1922-26, as covere( 
in a Similar previous study by the Children's Bureau. 


week. 
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jverage weekly hours worked by newspaper sellers de- 
creased from 16.2 during 1922-26 to 15.6 in 1934. 
fours of newspaper carriers, however, increased from 
8,8 per week during 1922-26 to 10.3 per week in 1934. 


The increase in the hours of employment for 
sewspaper carriers was largely due to the spread of 
the so-called “little merchant” system, under which 
carriers are required to put in additional time mak- 
ing collections and soliciting subscriptions. The 
result of this system has been to lengthen hours, to 
sake earnings irregular, and to impose upon the de- 
livery boys the risk of bad debts and the difficulty 
of making collections. 


Within the last few years there has been a 
definite tendency to employ older children for news- 
paper selling and delivery. The average aewspaper 
boy in 1934 was about 1 year older than during the 
992226 period. The percentage of newsboys 14 and 15 
years Of age was twice as high in 1934 as in 1922-26; 
the number of children under 10 years dropped from 17 
tog percent. Shortage of other employment opportu- 
tities for older boys, due to the depression, and the 
preference for older boys by circulation managers 
were chiefly responsible for the higher age level of 
wewspaper boyS in 1934 than during 1922-26. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IM A TYPICAL IMDUSTRIAL CITY 


About one-third of all employable males aad 
one-fifth of all employable females were out of work 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, during the first quarter 
of 1934. Of the 61,410 workers in that city, 12,190 
were totally unemployed and 3,830 were employed on 
wrk relief, according to a recent survey of the Bu- 
teas of Labor Statistics published in the March issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau of Labor 
Sutistics is experimenting with methods of getting 





ude by the 
' Labor a 
states. 


more that 
$1.41 per 
} @arnings 
S covere 
s Bureau. 


adequate unemployment statistics, and Bridgeport was 
lected for the survey because it represents a typi- 
al American industrial city. 

Men fared worse in employment than women. Ap- 
poximately 3 out of every 10 men were unemployed in 
0M, aS against 2 out of every 10 women. Over one- 

fof the unemployed men and one-third of the unem- 
ployed women had been out of work 2 years or longer. 

In the past 4 years, the rate of unemployment 


ormen has increased most among those 65 years of 
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In 1934 this age group had the highest 
For every 100 men 65 


age and over. 
rate of unemployment among men. 
years of age and older, 31 were totally unemployed in 
1934, compared with 11 in 1930. This is an increase 
of nearly 20 percent during the q-year period. 


Young men between the ages of 15 and 20 had 
the highest rate of unemployment in 1930, when 19 out 
of every 100 in this age group were totally unem- 
ployed. During the first quarter of 1934 the rate of 
unemployment for this group was 28 out of every 100. 
This is am iscrease of 47 percent over 1930. 


Men between the ages of 35 and 45 years had 
the lowest unemployment rate in 1934. For every 100 
men in this age group 13 were totally unemployed in 
1934, compared with 9 in 19. 


The highest rate of unemployment among women 
in 1934 was in the age group of 1s to 18 years. For 
every 100 women in this group approximately 26 were 
totally unemployed in 1934. The lowest rate of unem- 
ployment among women was in the 2s- to 3s-year group. 
For every 100 women in this group approximately 13 
were unemployed in 1934. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS Im 1938 


Approximately 1,400,000 workers were involved 
in 1,770 strikes and lockouts during 1934. For every 
100 workers engaged in industrial strife in 1929, 
there were approximately 590 workers so affected in 
1934, Compared with 350 in 1933 and 105 in 1932. 


Although the number of workers on strike bas 
thus increased nearly siafold since i929, there were 
considerably fewer strikers in 1934 than during the 
war years. In 1919 more than 4,000,000 workers were 
involved in the 2,665 strikes for which statistics 
are available. 


Strikes and lockouts in 
tively short 


1934 were of compara- 
duration, averaging approximately 14 
days per person involved. The total number of man- 
days lost in 1934 is estimated at 19,300,000. This 
is about one-half of the total man-days lost in 1927, 
although three times as many workers were involved in 
Strikes and lockouts io 1934 as in 1927. 
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QUESTION ann, ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


unemploy- 
what other 


In addition to public employment, 


ment compensation, and old-age security, 


SECURITY FOR 


More than 7,400,000 children under 16 years 
of age are on relief. They constitute nearly 40 
percent of the total number of persons on the relief 
rolls in the United States. In this group are 
300,000 dependent and neglected children; 300,000 to 
$00,000 children who are physically handicapped; 
200,000 who come as delinquents annually before the 
courts; and the 75,000 illegitimate children boro 
each year. 


Over 700,000 of these children are fatherless, 
and although mothers' pension laws exist in 45 
States to aid such fatherless children, less than 


CHILD AND MATERMAL HEALTH AID 


The death rate from childbirth in the United 
States is, with few exceptions, higher than in any 
other progressive country. Twenty-three States have 
no funds whatever for maternal and child health aid. 


The Committee recommends that the annual ap- 
propriation of the Children's Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor be increased to enable it 
to carry out a more effective program of maternal 
health work. Such a program should provide for an 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Records show that the amount of sickness is 
greatest among families with the lowest incomes. 
Among the unemployed it is 38 percent higher than 
among families with annual incomes of $425 or more 
per person. In 1934, for the first time in many dec- 
ades, the death rate in large cities was higher 
than in the previous year, despite the absence of 
serious epidemics. 


Although the need for public health services 
is pow greater than ever, local funds for the pre- 
vention of sickness have decreased 2 percent since 


ACCIDENT 


In 1933, more than 91,000 persons lost their 


lives because of accidents. Industrial accidents 


COMPENSATION 


forms of social security have been dealt with by th 
Committee on Economic Security? 


CHILDREN 


one-half of the local units authorized to grant su) 
aid are doing so at the present time. This is part 
ly due to indifference, but chiefly to the lack o/ 
funds because of the prolonged depression. 


The Committee on Economic Security recommend 
increased State appropriations and special grant 
from Federal funds to those States which pass an 





enforce compulsory mothers' aid laws. Such graats 
from the Federal Government should be made with te 
provision that the State laws come up to the stant 
ards set by the Federal Government and are rigidly 
enforced. 


extension of maternal and child health services, e+ 
pecially in rural areas. It should include (1) edy 
cation of parents and professional groups in mater 
nal and child care; (2) supervision of the health o! 
expectant mothers, infants, pre-school and schol 
children, and children leaving school for work; ax 
(3) provision for transportation, hospitalization, 
and convalescent care of crippled children in ares 
of less than 100,000 population. 


To meet this situation, the Committee sug 
(1) Federal grants to local Governments ur 
(2) direct 


1930. 
gests: 
able to finance public health programs; 
aid to States in the development of State  healti 
services and in the training of personnel for healt 
work; (3) additional personnel for the United States 
Public Health Service. 


The Committee also 
health insurance which will provide not only medical 


recommends a system 0! 


services but also cash payments to compensate for 
wage losses due to sickness. 


killed 
and temporarily disabled 


1, 269,000. 


14,500 workers, permanently crippled 55,000) 
Preliminary, 
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reports of the National Safety Council indicate that in promoting uniformity and raising the standards of 
tbe accident toll sin 1934 rose to 99,000, and both the safety laws and the accident compensation 
that 15,500 workers were killed while at their jobs. laws of the several States and their administration; 
—— 


THE ANNUAL ACCIDENT TOLL - 1933 


FATALITIES — 90,000 
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COST $2,135,000,000 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 200000 PERSONS AND EACH CIRCLE 100,000,000 DOLLARS 
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Although yg States have workmen's compensation (2) the four States (Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
laws, these laws are “sadly lacking in uniformity and South Carolina), which do not have workmen's com- 
and many of them are very inadequate.” To cope with pensation laws, should enact such legislation; and 
this condition, the Committee suggests: (1) the De- (3) special accident compensation should be enacted 
partment of Labor should further extend its services for railroad employees and maritime workers. 


EDUCATIONAL and REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Education, training, and vocational guidance enable workers who cannot find jobs in the particular 
are of major importance in obtaining economic secu- occupations for which they have been trained to learn 
tity for the individual and the Nation. It is recom- new skills. Such a program should also provide 
mended by the Committee on Economic Security that the training for the large number of boys and girls who 
Federal Government aid the States in their workers' are out of school and out of work. 
education and rehabilitation programs. This will 











